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FOREWORD 



mis modure is one bf a senes of 127 performance-based teacher 
education (PBTE) learning packages focusing upon specific pro- 
fessionaJ competencies of vocational teachers. The competencies 
upon whjch these nrxxiules are based were identified and verified 
through research as being important to successful vocationaJ 
teaching at both the secondary and postsecondary levels of in- 
struction. The nKxjules are suitable for the preparation of teachers 
and other occupatioaaJ trainers In ail occupational areas 
Each module provides learning expenences that integrate theory 
arKJ apphcatjon, each culminates with critenon-referenced as- 
sessmerHof the teacher's (instructor's, trainer's) performance of 
the specified competency. The materials are designed for use by 
teachsfs-in-training working individually or in groups under the 
direction and with the assistance of teacher educators or others 
acting as resource persons. Resource persons should b^ skilled in 
the teacher competenaes being devetoped and shouW be thor- 
oughly onented to PBTE concepts and procedures before usir^g 
these matenaJs. 

The design of the matenaJS provides considerable flexibility for 
planning and conducting performance-based training programs 
for preservice and tnservice teachers, as well as business-indus- 
try-labor trainers, io meet a wkJe variety of individual needs and 
interests. The mat^naJs are intended for use by universities and 
colleges, state departments of educatk)n, postsecondao^ institu- 
tions, local education agencies, and others responsible for me 
professional development of vocationaJ teachers and other occu* 
pationai trainers. 

The PBTE curriculum packages m Categones A - J dre products 
of a sustained research and development effort by the National 
Center's Program for Professional Development for Vocational 
Education. Many individuals, lnstitutk>ns, and agencies partiqpat- 
ed with the National Center and have made contributions fe the 
systematic development, testing,4'evision, and refinement of these 
very significant training materials. Calvin J. Cotrell^ directed the 
vocational teacher competency research study upon whldi these 
modules are based and also directed the curriculum development 
effort from 1971 - 1972. Curtis R. Finch provided leadership for 
the program from 1972- 1974. 'Over 40 teacher educators pro- 
vided input in devetopment of initial versions of the modules; over ^ 
2,000 teachers and 300 resource persons in 20 universities, col- 
leges, and postsecondary institutions used the materials and 
provided feedback to the National Center for revisions and 
refinement. 



Earty versk>ns of the materials were devetoped by the National 
Center in cooperation witii the vocational teacher education facul- 
ties at Oregon State University and at the y niversity of Missouri - 
Columbia. Preliminary testing 6f the materials was conducted at 
Or^ri State University, Temple University, and the University of 
Missouri - Columbia *• 

FolkMing preliminary testing, major revision of all materials was 
pertonned by National Center staff, witii the assistance of numer- 
ous consultants and visiting scholars frorp throughout the country 
Advanced testing of the matenals was canied out with assistance 
of the vocational teacher educators and slufJents of Central Wash- 
ington State College, Cotorado Statd University. Fenis State Col- 
lege, Michigan, Ftonda State University, Holland College, P£ I., 
Canada. Oklahoma State University, Rutgcfs University. New Jer- 
sey, State University College at Buffato^ (Jew York. Temple 
university. Pennsylvania, University of Arizona. University of 
Michigan-Rint, University of Minnesota- twin Cities, University 
of Nebraska-Lincoln; University of Northbm Colorado; Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; University of Tennessee; Uni- 
versity of Vermont; and Utah State University 
The first put)lished edition of the modules/ound widespread use 
nationwide and in many other countries of the wortd. User feed- 
t)ack from such extensive use, as well as the passage of time, 
callend for the updating of the content, resources, and lllusti'ations 
of the ongmal matenals. Furthermore, thre^ new categories (K-M) 
have been added loathe series, covering the areas of serving 
students with spedaf/exceptional needs, improving students' 
ba^c and ^)ersonal skills, and Implementing competency-based 
educati'om^This addition requifeil the artipufation of content among 
the origipaJ.moduIes and those of the new date^ories. 
Recognition is extended tjjhe fdtowing inilividuals for their roles 
in the revision of the onginal materials. UJs G. Hanington, Cay- 
enne C. King-Fjtch and Michael E. Wonacott, Program Associ- 
ates, for reviSKJn of content and resources, Cheryl M. Lowry. 
Research SpectaJt^^ for illusti'ation specifications, and Barbara 
Shea for art work. Speaal recognition is extended to George W 
Smith Jr. . Art Olrectof at AAVIM, for superviSton of tf\e module 
production process. 

Robert E.Taytoc 
Executive Oire<^]tor s 
The National Center for Research In 
Vocational Education 
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The National Center for Research la Vocational Edu^orTs frto- 
sion is to increase the ability of diyefse agencies, insti^aif,jand 
organizations to sofve educational probj enw rel ating tw^wual 
career planning, preparation, and progr^" 
fulfills its mission t>y: 

• Generating knowledge through research. 
• • Devek)pfng educational programs and products. 

• Evaluating IndivkJuai program needs and outcomes. 

• ProvWlng information for national planning and pQifcy. 

• Installing educational programs an<J products. 

• Operating Information systems and sen/teee. ' 

• Conducting leadership devetopment and training programs. 
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The American Association for Vocational If^troclional Materials 
(AAVIM) Is a nonprofit national Institute. v 

The Institute is a cooperative eipft of unhwsrties. colleoes And 
divisions of vocational and technical education in the United States 
and Canada to provide for excellence In instryctfonal material!. 
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provinces and territorlee. i^AVlM aiss works dosefy with teacher 
organizations, government agencies and industry. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The information that Vour students learn in your 
classroom is important Equally important to them, 
however, may be the study habits they develop there 
and carry with them after they have left the struc- 
tured learning environment, If students are asked to 
work independently on assignments, then these as- 
signments must be seen as worthwhile extensions 
ofihe classroom ^experience. 

Routine "homework"— which is assigned each day 
at the end of the class session, collected at the be- 
ginning of the next period, only to disappear without 
a trace— may 'have as its main effect the stifling of 
student interest, while contributing little to student 
learning. 

There are a number of obstacles to obtaining good 
results from the typical assignment. Many students 
are unable to study effectively outside of class be- 
cause of^distractions, lamily responsibilities, a lack 
of books or other resource materials, or a lack of 
family help or cooperation. Other students, who 
seemin^y have every advantage — quiet and com-, 
fortable^ home surroundings, plenty of books and 
magazinesv helpful family, and other resources-^ay' 
not be able to study effectively at home simply be- 
cause they have never developed good study skills 
and habits. 



Increasingly, teachers Ve allotting btocks of 
classroom time to assist, students wtth study assign- 
ments in. an environment that is guiet,<)onveniently 
organized and businesslike, and where students hav^ 
^ access t8^h resource materials. With the assis- 
*.tance and direction of the instructor, the students can 
not only wori^ successfully on the assigned topic, but 
. can learn and practice effective study techniques. 

Teachers are also breaking away from basic' read- 
ing, study, and^practice-exercise assignments and 
developing more challenging ©utside activities that 
involve observing, constnjctlng, collecting, and solv- 
ing complex problems. Teachers are now using the 
total school, the home, and the community as re- 
sources for assignments. * 

This module is designed to give you skill in de-. 
signing study assignments that will motivate your 
students to learn and that will ennch and extend ttie 
classroom instruction. You will also learn how to su- 
pervise group study and to help your students de- 
velop good study habite. These study habits will stand 
them in good stead as they continue their training 
and wi^l carry over to learning experiences outside 
school and into their occupational activities. 



ABOUT THIS MODULE 
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Objectives - 

f(irmln«l Objectlvt: In an actual teaching situaton, guide 
student ^tudy. Your performance will be aissessed by your 
resource person, using the Teacher Perfonnance Assess- 
rhent Fprm, pp^ 39-44 (Learning B^jperfenceflfj. ' 

Enabling Objectives: ^ 

1 . After completing the required reading, cntique the per- 
fonnance of a teacher in a given case study in pre- 
senting student assignments (Learning Expenence I). 

2. After completing the required reading, critique the per- 
formance of a teacher in a given case stu'dy in guiding 
student study (Learning Experience II). 

Prerequisites 

To complete this module, you must have competency in 
developing a lesson plan. If you do not already have this 
competency, meet with your resource person to deter- 
mine what,rTiethod you will use to gain this skill One op- 
tion is to complete the information and practice activities 
in the following module: 
• Develop a Lesson Plan, Module B-4 ^ 

Resources "'^ 

A list of the outside resources that supplement thofee con- 
lainea within the module follows Check with your re- 
source person (1) to determine the availability and the lo- 
cation^f these resources, (2) to locate additional references 
in your occi4)ationar specialty, and (3) to gel assistance 
in setting up activities with peers or Jibservations of skilled 
teachers, if necessary. Your resource person may also be 
contacted if you have 'a^iy . difficulty with directions or In 
assessing your p/ogress at any time. 

LearniM Experience I 

r|8peer^Jo role-play students to whom you are pre- 
senting an assignment, and to critique your perfor- 
• mance. , 
A locall^.odUced videotape of a teacher giving an 
assignment that you can viev/for the purpose of cri- 
tiquing that teacher's performance. ^ 
Videotape equipment for^ viewing a videotaped as- 
signment. 



Learning Experience II 

Optional 

References on developing effective study skills that 
you can review to improve your own study tech- 
niques. 

A teacher experienced in supervising group study ^ 
whose performance you can observe. 

Learning Experience III 

Required s ^ - 

An actual reaching situation in which you can guide 
.-Student study 

'A resource person to assess your competency in 
guiding student study 

General Information 

For infomiation about the general organization of each 
performance-based teacher education (PBTE) module, 
general' procedures for Its use, and terminology that is 
common to all the modules, see About Using the National 
Center's PBTE Modules on the inside back cover For more 
in-depth Information on how to use the modules in teacher/ 
trainer education programs, you may wish to refer to three 
related documents: 
The Student Guide to Using Performance- Based Teacher 
Education Matenats is designed to help onent preservice and 
mservtce teachers and occupattona'l trainers to PBTE in gen- 
eral and lo the PBT£ materials. 

The Resource Person Guide to Ustng Performance- Based 
Teacher Education Matenais can help prospective' resource 
persons to guide and assist preservice and inserVic§ teachers 
and occupational trainers in the development of professional 
teaching competencies through lise of the PBTE modules. It 
also, includes lists of all the module competencies, as well as 
a listing of the supplementary resources and the addresses 
where they can be obtained. 

The Guide to the Implementation of Performance-Based 
Teacher Education is^designed to help those who will adnriin- 
ister the PBTE program. It contains answers to implementation 
questions, possible solutions to problems, and altemative 
courses of action. . ' ^ < 
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After completing the required reading, critique the performance of a teacher 
in a given case study in presenting .student assignments". , \ . ^ , . . 



You will be reading the information sheet) Making Student Assignments, pp. 





You will be reading the Case Study, p. 18, and critiquing the performance of 
the. teacher described. ^ • ' ' 



You will be evaluating your competency in critiquing the teacher's perfor- 
mance in presenting student assignments by comparing your completed crt- . 
tique with the Model Critique, p. 19. * . ' . ^ 



Optional 

V Activity J| 




You may wish to present an assignment to a group* of peers^ 



If you gave an assignment to peers, you may wish to have your peer$ eyal- 
^ uate your cdmpetency, using copies of the Assignment ChecWiit, pp* ^1r25. 



You riiay wish to vie.vv! a, locally produced videotape •of a t^aiA)eTxgMn§:kn 
assfgnment and to critique that teacheijs performance, ,. ' .' .i f "'. 
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Good study assignments should be interesting, challenging, and designed to 
increase students' study skills. For information orv (1) the use of^tudent as- 
signments in instruction and (2) the procedures for deveteping and, present- 
ing an assignment, read the following information sheet. 



.MAKING STUDENT ASSIGNMENTS 



One effective way in which to teach students how 
to study Js to give them continual opportunities ,tq 
practicelneir study skills. You can help students de- 
velop good study habft^and to learn how to learrK- 
by planning lessons or developing learning activity 
packages that irftorporate opportunities to complete 
Individual study assignments— not only in the 
classroom, but at home, within the school, and in 
{he community. 

There is a plate in the teacFiing/learning process 
for in-class study assignments, independent study 
projects, and outside study assignments. Well- 
chosen study assignments can make several unique 
* contributions to the work of the vocational-technical 
classroom, as follows: 

• Outside study assignments extend the limited 
time available to instructors and 'students dur- 
ing the school day, they provide additional time 
to cope with the amount of materialip be learned 

• By covering some of the routineer practice ele- 
ments of subject matter learnijp^ study assign- 
ments free the teacher af?d students to use, 
classroom or laboratory time to interact about 
the important, creative, active, and personal as- 
pects of the vocational-technical sUbject. 

• Interesting outside study assignments can en- 
rich learning by providing experiences to stui 
dents that are simply not available or not pos- 

^ sible Within the confines of the school itself. 

• Independent study projects allow students to 
work at their own pace,. and in their own way, 
toward individual goals and interests. 

• Carefully thought out study assignments can 
provide students with practice experiences Ip (1) 
how to team, {2Uiow to locate information, (3) 
how Jo organize yiformation for solving prob- 
lems, (4) how tOAetrieve the information they 
hav6 in order to' apply and use it, (5) how to • 
organize their time and effort, and (6) how to 
establish an environment cdnducive to learn- 
ing. 

Al^ these benefits of student study are possible, but 
they depend on the thorough preparatioaof mean- 
* ingful assignments by you, the teacher, and on the 
development of positive attitudes toward learning on 
the part of the students. 




Go'od study assignments cannot be created at a 
moment's notice or when the class is about to end. 
You must plan them-r-using the help and ideas of 
the students. In planning a lesson, unit, or learning 
activity package, you should try to keep in mind which 
of the learning activities can best be done with your 
guidance and which can best be done indepen- 
dently outside the classroom. Some activities may 
involve both, such as assignments that should be 
started in the classroom with your supervision, but 
that can be complesjed at home. 

In some cases, students should be involved in the 
formulation of their assignments. This is particularly 
true in the case of independent study, but other in- , 
class and outside projects^ can also be developed 
by you and students working together or, in the case 
of more advanced or mature students, by the stu- 
dent alone. * 



1. To gam skill in hetpirtg students to design and complete their own proj* ^ 
ects. you may wish to refer to Moduli C-9. fimp/oy tht Pfolect Method. 
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Above all, in-class and outside study should be 
associated with repeated pleasant experiences, and 
students should find reward in what they accom- 
plish You must design assignments that are based 
on instructional objectives, student needs, and stu- 
dertf interests. Study assignments must under no 
f circumstances be used as punishment for poor be- 
havior at the secondary level (6r for lack of achieve- 
ment. Assignments must not become associated with 
unpleasantness or anxiety. On the contrary, stu- 
dents should feel Ifiat study will greatly enhance their 
chanfces for occupational success and provide op- 
portunities for personal development. 

Types of Assignments ^ 

We have already mentioned three types of as- 
signments, classified by the conditions under which 
the assignment 1s to be done: in-class study as- 
signments, independent study projects, and 
outside study assignments. « 

Outside 6tudy need not be\an interruption of th.e 
student's norhial home life. It can be ^n accepted 
^ and natural life activity in^ which there is no sharp 
distinction between schoolwork and personal inter- 
ests and activities. If you and the students can work 
/ ' together to develop a deep interest in learning, .the 
process will continue long after the formal assign- 
ments are forgotten. 

You should realize, however, that for some stu- 
dents, outside study is difficult or virtually impos- 
siBle: Thfe postsecondary student who is married, with 
children demanding his or her attention at home. The 
adult student who works and goes to school The 
student whose farm chores take first priority. The 
student whose family thinks going to school is a waste 
of time. The postsecondary -student living in a docm , 
or apartment with'a lot of partying going on. For these 
students— even if they are pnotivated to study— find- 
ing the time and place to dp so may be difficult. 

One solution to such difficulties, especially at the 
secondary level, has been to lengthen class periods 
to allpw students time to study at school. Within the 
school, students have access to the materials and 
books they need. Thus, they are able to get assis- 
tance from an instructor if difficulties, arise, instead 
of trying to rely on peers or members of the family 
for help. 

Not only will the conditions under which the as- 
signment is completed vary, but the amount of stu- 
dent jndividualization will also differ, depending on 



the objectives of the exercise ancl the type of pro- 
gram involved (e.g., competency-based vs. more 
traditional). At times, everyone in the class can be 
gi\{en exactly the same assignment and can be ex- 
pected to complete it in the same way (e.g.; the 
reading of a chapter m a text, the memorization of a 
series of important formulas, or the solving of a sheet 
of practice problems). 

Still other types of assignments can be highly in- 
d^idualized. That is, each student may select a per- 
sonal prbject and formulate plans for accomplishing 
• it. This will, of course, be true in a highly individual- 
ized program^ In a competency-based program, for 
example, students might alPfie working on some- 
what different assignments, depending on their in- 
dividual learning styles, paces, needs, apd inter- 
ests. / 




In short, assignments can also be classified ac- 
cording to three levels of individu^lijfation: (1) the 
single assignment, which everyqhe is expected to 
complete in exactly the same wdy; (2) ah assign- 
ment that gives the individual student som^e 'free- 
dom in devising a method of approach and, to some 
extent, the result to be reached;^ and (3) a broad as- 
signment that defines the basic problem, with each 
student developing an individuai project or activ- 
ity and setting individual goals. All of these ap- 
proaches are useful and valid as long as they con- 
tribute to the achievement of the objectives of the 
program. ^ 
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Types of Assignment Activities 

The sections that follow describe some of the 
genera! tyP^s of assignment activities that you might 
incorporate into your instructional plans— whether for 
lessons, units, or learning activity packages. These 
activities may be completed in class, as indepen- 
dent study projects, or as outside study assign- 
ments, depending on the nature of the instructional 
objectives, and the needs and abilities of the stu- 
dents. It may be helpful to you to translate the sug-- 
gestions given here into specific ideas for the ser- 
vice area in which you are involved. 

Reading and writing. The most often assigned 
activities are those involving reading a certain num- 
ber of pagesjn a required or supplemental text>or 
completing certain activities in a workbook. These 
activities can have value. 

By having studints read the necessary back- 
ground material in their texts prior to class, you can 
use class time to expand on that material, demon- 
strate the skills involved, and interact with students 
concerning their questions and concerns. By having 
students do exercises in a workbook, you can give 
them the opportunity to try to apply their knowledge 
and skill in a practice situation. Thus, they can rein- 
force their knowledge and skill and identify areas in 
which they are stilj experiencing problems. 

Too often, however, reading and writing assign- 
ments are the only kinds of assignments given. This 
should not be the case. They should be just one of 
the many kinds of assignment activities used; the 
other activities described in this section should also 
be considered as you plan your assignments. 

Observing. This type of assignment brings stu- 
dents in touch with other people or objects and al- 
lows them4o organize information about them in a 
meaningful way For example, students in a child- 
care program might be assigned to observe a group 
of children at play to determine How their ability to 
share toys varies with their age. Students in distrib- 
utive education might take a walk througj^the down- 
town area of their community to observe how color 
or movement is used in window displays. Students 
in agriculture might gather data on the height of corn 
in selected fields in order to gain information on lo- 
cal growing conditions. 

The purpose of this type of assignment is to get 
students interested in their surroundings in order to 
learn something particular about them. Students who 
are told merely to "go watch your younger brothers 
and sisters play" may end up with no more knowl- 
edge after they complete the assignment than be- 
fore starting. Thus, you need to supply some kind of 
structure for any observation process. This might take 
the form of a checklist, a question sheet, a tally sheet 
for recording frequency oLoccurrence, or a final re- 
port form. ^ 




Collecting. Many students, especially those of 
secondary-school age, like to collect things— stamps, 
books, buttons, rocks, insects, and so on. A study 
assignment can be a natural extension of a stu- 
dent's desire to collect and identify Ihings. It can also 
be combined very effectively with observation, par- 
ticularly when the student needs to gather various 
objects together to observe fieir similarities or needs 
to study something very closely in order to discern 
its special dharacteristics. \ 

The variety of collections in which vocational- 
technical students may be interested is almost un- 
limited. Labels from packaged foods, fabric swatches, 
printed advertisements, specimens of lawn weeds, 
and samples of building materials are just a few qf 
^he possibilities. Mature students can develop rather 

~ sophisticated collections of materials or specimens 
for detailed study and analysis. 

Memorizing. Just about every vocational-techni- 
cal area will have some information, data, formulas, 
numbers, or words that students will need to mem- 

^ orize. We memorize much-used information in order 
(1) to gave the time/equired to look it up, (2) to avoid 
carrying around a set of reference books, or (3) to 
have the information instantly available when the 
situation requires an immediate response. ^ 

Children learn the alphabet, the multiplication 
tables, or the books of the Bible by sheer memori- 
zation. The professional cook has memorized the 
table of measures. The secretary has memorized the 
Gregg characters. The electronics techniciari has 
memorized the relationship between voltage, cur- 
rent, and resistance. 

Practicing. Practice assignments should be given 
to students after they have mastered the basic tech- 
niques needed to perform a skill. First, you should 
demonstrate the process in class. Next, students 
should attempt the process under your guidance 
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Jhen» students should practice the skill on their own 
to refine their execution until their performance of 
the basic techniques involved becomes habitual and 
smooth. 

Keep in mind that "practice makes perfect" only if 
students practice in a perfect way. It is just as easy 
for students to learn misinformation and poor tech- 
niques through practice as it is to learn the correct 
way of doing things. Therefore, you need to make 
$ure that students have mastered the basics of a 
skill before they begin to practice it on thfeir own. 

In teaching students to lay a bead of welding, for 
example, it is a good idea to guide their progress 
until they succeed in laying an acceptable bead at 
least once. Later, when they are practicing on their 
own, students will know what the desired result looks 
like and how they feel when they are doing it cor- 
rectly 

Problem solving. Problem-solving assignments 
may .vary from a simple choice to a complex prob- 
lem involving many variables. This type of assign- 
ment activity is suitable for either individual or group 
work. In group situations, slower and more capable 
learners can work together to obtain a single solu- 
tion. 

An example of a simple prljblem involving only one 
or two variables might be a case study assignment 
ih which students are asked to choose what they 
should buy after being given specific details about 
what they need and how much money they have to 
spend. Or a student might be given a cake recipe 
that calls for the use of a round pan and be asked 
to determine how much baking time to allow if the 
cake batter is baked in a cupcake pan. Students can 
workmen these types of problems individually and then 
compare their answers with those of others in the 
class or with a model answer. 




An example of a more cohiplicated problem in- 
volving several variables would be an independent 
research assignment In which the student is ex- 
• pected to apply a principle, or some ^other informa- 
' tion he/she has learned, to a new situat(6n. A stu- 
dent in distributive education, for example, might be 
. asked tq^ determine where a new store should be 
located in the community. 

This assignment might involve taking a count of 
p^ple who pass along a given street at variouMimes 
during the day possibly combined with a survJjy of 
their shopping habits. Careful records would have to 
be kept so the student could review these before 
making a decision and could justify his/her choice to 
you or to another siudent, * 

A probiem-solving assignment for students in ag- 
riculture might involve displaying a group of weeds 
and asking them to determine which type of pesti- 
cide should be used to elirninate these weeds from 
a field of a given size in a particular area. This type 
of assignment would require the students to identify 
the weeds, the types, of pesticides that can effec- 
tively control them, the effects of these pesticides on 
the crop and the environment, and the relative cost 
■of each. Then each factor must be weighed to de- 
termine which type of pesticide should be used. 

A problem for students in the building trades might 
be to' draft a plan for a residence or other building 
that suits the needs of a particular group of people. 
For example, a student who is designing a house 
might talk to his/hef family or neighbors about their ' 
needs, their tastes, how much money they want tOv^ 
spend, where the house should betdcated, and so 
on. Then the student could be asked to draw up a 
floor plan and a sketch of the house and present it 
to the "client" for approval. This type of problem can 
give the student an opportunity to apply his/her de- 
sign skills in solving a realistic problem. 

Making, doing, constructing, creating. This type 
of assignment activity is excellent for the student who 
likes manual activities and who enjoys concrete, 
rather than abstract, activities. Students' own inter- 
ests should furnish good clues concerning what 
specific projects they would like to undertake. Ex- 
amples of this type of assignment include the follow- 
ing: 

• Making or experimenting with a recipe 

• Designing a simple dress pattern 

• Rearranging furniture in a room or redex^orating 
a room 

• Modernizing a kitchen or bathroom 

• Rewiring or replumbing a house 

• Growing a new lawn 

• Overhauling a car or tractor 
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Students might also constmct something in school 
for classroom use, such as a modd, mock-up dis- 
play, videotape, slide/tape, or other useful items It 
is essential, of course, that these latter kinds of stu- 
dent activities rplate directly to the objectives of the 
program. 

Studying the community. Assignments that are 
community-centered can give students firsthand 
knowledge of their environment and their relation- 
ship to it. The local community is an excellent labo- 
ratory for student leaning and experimentation — one 
too often unused by Instructors. Students can, for 
example, do the following: 

• Investigate the number of jobs, related to their 
occupational area, that are advertised in the lo- 
cal newspapers over a period of time 

• Survey business persons about employment 
trends in the Community 

• Investiga^ the utilization of new processes in 
their occupational specialty 

• Do comparative studies of merchandise pricing 
in different stores or neighborhoods 

• Investigate local building practices 

• Get information about industrial safety prac- 
tices 

• Determine what health services are availablein 
the comjnunity . ^ 

• Collect needed information for a topographic 
map-drafting assignm'ent 



Assignments that give students a better under- 
standing of the community can often. lead them to. 
participate actively in serving, influencifig, or chang- 
ing it. For example, a student in a childPpare class 
who discovers a need for a day-care center in the 
neighborhood may eventually work on a campaign 
to establish one. 

A student in industrial education who is interested 
in a proposed housing development may want to sit 
. in on the city council's hearings concerning the pro- 
posal, visit the site during construction, or talk to the ^ 
occupants after the development is completed. An 
agpculture student might work in an inner-city hous- 
ing development to teach tenants how to grow their 
own vegetables. ^ 

Opportunities for students to tutor or to become 
communrty service volunteers are frequent. They are 
also an excellent way to enrich the lives of students 
and others in the community as well. These experi- . 
ences may also give students an understanding of 
the social context into which their occupation fits. 

Making the Assignment 

Simply planning an assignment that Is interesting 
and will help students achieve a particular objective 
IS not sufficient, however For the assignment to be 
completed effectively, students must be given ade-' 
quate preparation— sufficient explanation. Specifi- 
cally, when you give an assignment to your stu- 
dents, you need to meet the following guidelines 

• Let students know the purpose of the assign- 
ment. Be specific and detailed. Set reasonable 
limits. Keep students from wandering off in un- 
productive directions by providing clear guide- 
lines. 

• Allow for student initiative. Point to possibilities 
beyond the specific assignment and the mini- 
mum requirements. 

• Try put the assignment yourself tamake sure it 

• is reasonable in scope *and in difficulty 
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" • Write an information sheet or an assignment 
sheet if it will help students complete the as- 
signment more easily. 

• Help students organize the materials and the 
time they need to complete the assignment. 

^ • Show the students that you are willing to work 
with them. 

• Let students know that their work will be re- 
viewed. 

• Let students know the criteria by which their work' 
will be evaluated. 

Explain the purpose of and guidelines for the 
assignment. You must be sure that students under- 
stand not only what is tS^ be studied, but also why it 
• is to be studied. What is the information to fie used 
for? How isit to be applied? How will it help students 
accomplish an objective? It is essential that there be 
a mutual agreement (a kind of formal oi» informal 
contract) between you and tfce students poncerning 
what the assignment gctually consists of and what 
results are expected.. Such an agreement may be 
formed on an individual or group basis. 

In either case, the agreement should be specific, 
clear, and detailed. For example, don't Jeave stu- 
dents with the vague notion -thiat they are to "watch 
the p^per for a while to see what jobs are available." 
Which papers? What kinds of jobs? How long is "a" 
while"? What is to be done with the information when 
it is found? This kind of assignment is too vague, ^ 
too unstructured, too frustrating to really motivate and 
direct students. 

Allow for student initiative. It is, however, pos- 
sible to be so rigid and restrictive in your assign- 
ments that students aren't allowed to explore some 
interesting avenue of knowledge because '1hat isn't 
what the instructor wants." Supplementary activities, 
which will allow students to take- some initiative in 
completing assignments, sho^ild be encouraged. 

For instance, consider a student who is assigned 
to review the classified section of the Gazette each 
day for two, weeks and clip all the job advertise- 
ments for which he/she qualifies. Thi^ student mtght 
also be interested in companng the Gazette's ads 
with tbbse'appearing in the Tribune over the same 
period of time. Students should understand that a 
specific assignment can be a base from which they 
can launch additional projects. And they should be 
given credit for whatever, related work they choose 
to do on their own. 




Try out the assignment. By tiding out each as- 
signment yourself, you can identify and correct any 
problems in the assignment itself (e.g., length, diffi- 
culty) or in the directions for completing it. You might 
find, for example, that you can condense a whole 
page of problems into one or two typical examples 
that get the point across. You might discover that the 
assignment is too difficult— that it assumes knowl- 
edge that students lack. Or you might discover Jn 
your directions that there are some details you for- 
got to explain. ' 

Write aa information sheet. Often students need 
special information to guide them through an as- 
signment. In this kind of situation, an information 
shpet that you have prepared in advance can help 
students complete the assignment more easily. In 
planning the study .assignment, you should consider 
prepanng an information sheet if one or more of the 
following conditions apply: 

• The information that students need is not' ac- 
^ cesfeible to them, 

• The infomnation needed is available only from 
scattered sources. 

• The available information needs to be adapted 
to thelevel of understanding and to tne appro- 
priate approach for the students. 

• The information th^t students need is a specific 
application of the general information availabfe 
in reference sources. ^ 

• The students will need to study, at a later time, 
^the material presented in class. 

• The information that students need is basic and 
will be used for more advanced courses or on 
.the job. 
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Samples 1 and 2 are mformaton shgets that might 
be^the basis of clas^ assignments mtl) practibing 
the packing of auto parts for shipping m a gim^ulated 
Situation or through the solving of case study prob- 
lems ahd (2j prepanng and presenting a speech for 
a vocational student organization. Note that each 
sheet IS directly related to the assignment and pre- 
serit^ very clearly and succinctly some information 
^ that students would find valuable as they prepare for 
.the activity. The sheets, are organized into a series 
qf points, which makes the information easy to grasp" 

Write an assfg^nmenf sheet An assignment sheet 
provides opportunities fpf students to apply knowl- 
ecfge and skills in a practice situation. The purpose 
of an assignment sheet is to direct and motivate stu- 
dents to do something— usually as a'^follow-up to 
'something they have learned in class Depending 
jon the instructional objective, an assignment sheet 
might consist of one or more of the following- 

• A senes of questions to answered 

• Problems tcxbe-solved 

• An occupational task to be performed 

• Data to be organized (e.g., bills to be made up, 
charts to be drawn) 

• An observation to be made and data to be col- 
lected and recorded 

• An investigation qr experiment to be conducted 

• Data to be interpreted , 

• Drawings to analyze 

A procedure or plan to be made 
» 

Samples 3 and 4 are assignmerit sheets Notice 
ttjat each has (1) a title that identifies the subject of 
thg assignment, (2) an introduction that ties the as- 
signment into previous assignments and hnotivates 
the students, (3) clear directions concerning what 
the students are to do (with reference to readings or' 
materials to be used if necessary), and (4) arteries 
of questions to answer or activities that students must 
actually perform in Order 4o answer the question9> 

In wnting an assignment sheet, try to avoid ques- 
tions or problems that the students can answer by 
mere recall or by copying directly from printed ma- 
tenal. And remember that questions, like directions, 
should be clear. In add[iion, they should focus ^on, 
one idea so that students,^can wrije concise,, bfW 
answers, rather than lengthy essays that place un- 
due emphasis on writing abifity. 



Help students organize materials and time. 

Before students start an assignment, you should 
make sure the.y take time to organize. They need to 
answer questions^ such as the following What do 
thfey need? How long will the assignment take'^ When 
is it due? Answering these questions will help stu- 
dents avoid false starts and unproductive 'activity. 

For example, a §tudent can't photograph the us^ 
of color irK downtown window displays if he or she. 
has forg[otten to bnng any film for the camera. And 
a 'student cannot complete qn assignment that will 
take two hours if he or she waits until a oneViour 
study hall he/she has prior to dass on the day on 
which the assignment is due. 

* Show students you are willing to work with 
them. Remember that your role is to encourage stu- 
dents— to wori< with thbm in f^alizing their goals. This 
means not only in forrnulating an assignment, but in 
^carrying it out as well. Students who need additional 
help should feel that they arfe free to see you during 
office hours, after class, or during supervised study 
periods. Often, if you and a student tackle a difficult 
task together,' the student will understand how to 
proceed and can Continue on his/her own. 

Let students know that their work will be re- 
viewed. Perhaps the most important part of giving 
an assignment is making sure that students realize 
that theirwork will be reviewed and evaluated. What 
happens to each assignment after it is completed iS 
very important to the way in which students view their 
work. Even the most conscientious students will ftnd 
it difficult to expend effort if they feel that n6 one will » 
ever look at their work and know whether they have 
done a good job or not. 

Students feel justifiably betrayed when they work 
hard to complete an assignment and the instructor 
makes little or no effort to review their wort<. It should 
come as no surprise to such an instructor when the 
students soon lose their enthusiasm foTjCompleting 
assignments. 

' Best results are achieved when students can see 
that study assignments are carefully reviewed and 
when high-quality 'work is rewarded. A completed 
assignment may, for example, be used as a basis 
for a class report, as a topfeLfor class discussion, or 
as a part pf a classroom ^nibit. The results of as- 
signments should be treated as important and should 
be evaluated with care. Good work should be re- 
wardecf,^and the knowledge gained should be put to 
use as soon as possible. 
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SAMPtk 1 



INFORMATION SHEET 



Packing Auto Merchandise for.ShippIng 



, In many businesses, a large portion of the mer- 
chandise spid has to be prepared for shipment. If 
the articles are not packed, tagged, and labeled 
property, many of tijem will be damaged In shipping, 
and hiuch confusion will arise as to their destination. 
Therefore, alt auto' part% workers must be able to 
^entify, label, and pack parts for safe shipment 

Good packing for shipping creates good public re- 
lations. Happy customers rhean return bQsiness; re- 
turn business nneans more profit; more profit for the 
boss rheans'more take-home pay for the employee. 

Packiad 

When packing merchandise for shipment, a con- 
tainer should be used that is strong enough to pro- 
tect the type of merchandise being shlpped,^/8efore 
beginning to pack, you should have a complete 
shipping list and description of each item to be packed 
for shipment; Obtain each item iisted from the stock- 
room and place it in d stack convenient to the pack- 
ing counter, ' . 

As each plecd Is placed in the qontainer, check it 
against the list to ensure that ail merchandise is 
placed jn.the container. When the co;itainer is full, 
pacMng material 'shouki be placed around the goods 
ta make the contents as compact as possible, (if the 
articles completely fill up ffae space, p^ckin^ mate- 
rial may not be needed, as its purpose is to take up 
extra spa^eft in the container.) 

LabeJing^ 

After the packing has been completed, the pack- 
ina snp shouki be placed In the box or attached se- . 
c^rely fo the outride. The outside address should be 



placed on the ^ntainer before sealing or tying to 
avoicf^nding^ packa^ to^the.wrorig customer. ^ 
WhenSi^re than one package/is being shipped to 
tne same customer, the container in whicKthe pack- 
ing slip Is placed should be dearly lat^led, "flacking 
Slip Enclosed.** (It is also a good idea to number the 
packages and indicate on the packing slip the num' 
ber of the container in^ which each item -has been 
placed.) . 

Sending the Invoice 

Before shipping a package-, be sure that an in- 
voice has been prepared. The invoice should be 
mailed to the customer, not Included inside the 
package. (An invoice may be placed in an envelope 
and attached to the container if it is convenient to 
have it accompany the shipment.) 

Routing tfie Shipment 

After *the containers hal^been packed, tagged, 
and invoiced property, they are reac^ to be delivered 
to the shipper. Instructions for routing the shipment 
are usually given by the customer on the order. If no 
instructions for routing ar^ giv^n on the order, you 
must select the best mode of transportation. 

It is not enough merely to get the goods to the 
customer. You rpust see that the meiichandise is de- 
livered In the minimum amount of tim^ and at the 
minimum cost. Routing the sljlprtient Is of the ut- 
most Importan.cel In order for you td^sidlect the best 
rpode of transportation, you shouid be familiar with 
the types of rotrtirig services in the* area you serve. 
Yob should also be famlllai: with the regulations that 
govern the traffic of the type of shipments you make. 



SOURCE, Adapted from St$nd6fas ana Formats for indtsttrial and rnatructionai Matariait (Austin, TX. Vocaimai lnttruction«I SarvtcMi 1972), pp. 
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SAMPLE 2 

llvrFGRMATION SHEET 



1. Talk conversatlonalty^A good speed) is merely 
the projection of a good conversation, the only^ 
difference -being that the speech .is made in 
front of peopie. Good speal^ers do not mal^e 
speeches — they simpiy talk to their iisteners with 
animation and with sufficient voiume to be heard 
^easily by everyone. . ^ ^ 

. The person who gets upiand.atte*npts to act iike 
ar> orator, with exaggerated gestured and fancy 
figures of speech, may be listened to once, but 
he/she wiii hardiy have the opportunity to appear 
a second time before the same group. The most 
welcome speaker carries on an interesting, 
stimulating, provocative conversation with the 
audience— a conversation that has an objective 
and conveys an educational point, tells a worth- 
while story, or transmits curffently important infor- 
mation. 



2. Talkanfmaledly— To develop an interesting per- 
sonality in your speaking style, you need some 
"zip" and sparkle in your voice. You need a dy- 
namic quality jn your manner to produce an elec- 
tric vibration in your audieYice. Raise your voice 
an octave highes, then move it up .and down. If 
you are talking to live wires," talk in a live-wire 
style. ' 

Avoid a deadpan poker face jand manner, unless 
you are delivering the eulogy at a funeral. If you 
speak with an expressionless f^ce, your speech 
will fall flat regardless of the quality of your mes- 
sage. People in the audience must be warmed 
up by your personality and speaking style. Exer- 
cise your smile muscles. Peopig naturally at- 
tracted to the person who smiles. Smile before 
you begin to speak, and people will tend to like 
you. Look pleasant, and people will tend to like 
what you are saying. 



Techniques for Good Speaking 

If you feel your message strongly you have littfe 
need to wony whether peopl4 will listen to you. 
Speak with animation and life in your voice. Put 
pep into' your manner and spirit into' your style. 
Spe^ with sparkle and enthusiasm, with sincer- 
ity and earnestness. Don't forget that enthusi- 
asm and sincerity in your speaking v^ice and a 
genuinely cheerful smile can cJover a multitude of 
. minor sins or.defects in your presentation. 

3. Talk at different speeds— Some tiioughts can 
, be given in a rush of words, otiiers require a slow, 
deliberate, and pointed delivery. Abpve all, use 
pauses welL Always pause after a sentenbe or' 
thought unit to allow your audience time to "let it 
sink in." Pause after a particulariy important word 
or phrase, for the same reason. If you see that 
your audience is having strong reaction to sbme- 
tiiirig you said, pause— give tiiem a tittle time to 
absorb it before you go on. If youVe said some- 
thing funny and your audience laughs, wait for 
them to enjoy tiieir fun before continuing. 



Get eye contact and keep tt— The best and most 
important^way to get personal contact with your 
audience is to look at individuals ofrectiy. Do ft 
exactly as you would in an irifomi.al conversation? 
Begin by looking at one person, talk to Him or her 
directly, then shift to anotfier person. The effect 
is better if you sTiift your gaze directly from one 
side of tiie room to tiie otiier side and to various 
parts of your audience- If you need to look at your 
notes, pause to do so. Then establish your eye 
contact again as you resume speaking. 
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SAMPLE 3 



ASSIGNMENT SHEET 



Jn the experiment on primary cells, we found thai 
an eJectric cun-ent will flow through a wire connect- 
ing two dissimilar metals that are surrounded by an 
erectrolyte solution (dilute acid or alkali). In this ex- 
periment, we will use two similar metals. This type 
Of cell is called a secondary, or lead-acid, cell. 

READINGS: Review the Black text, pp. 346--348, 
and- the information sheet, ^'Primary 
C^ils.** Then study the diagram on p. 
350 of^he Bfack texQo see hoW the 
cell is to be hooked up in this eJ^eri- 
ment. 



Lead-Acid or Secondary Cells 

3 



MATERi><ilIS: Assemble on your wori< bench; 

1 ypltmeter V. range) 
1 dry cell ' ' 

.1 glass tumbler 

1 flashlight bulb, IViV 
2-strips lead, 1" x 4" 

2 lengths of bell wire, 12" ea. 
sulphuric acid 

PROCEDURE: 

Scrape the strips of fead until they are bright. Mart< 
one "A" and the other "S; Strip all ends of the bell 
wire. Punch a nail hole in one end of both lead 
strips about Ya" from the end. Connect one wire 
to Qach strip, making surd of good connection, 
nil a tumbler about half full of water and SLOWLY 
ADD SULPHURIC ACID WHILE §TIRRING WITH 
GLASS ROD until tumber is % full.* NOTE: SUL- 
PHURIC ACID IS ALWAYS TO-BJLADDED TO 
WATER, NOT THE REVERSE. Be surTlhat the 
acid does not get on your clothes or any part of 
your body W9ar safety goggles to«be sure that 
the acid does not get in your eyes. 



1 



Connect the voltmeter to wires as shown in the 
diagram on p. 350 of Black, and place both strips 
irj the tumbler of acid and water about V apart, 
is there any deflection (movement) of thejwinter 

of the voltmeter? ' 

Rernove the voltmeter and connect the center dry 
. ,cell terminal to "A" and the outside tectfffhal to "B." 
What action takes place? 

' At whicFTstrip does this acWo/Toccur? 



What changes In appeacancatake place in either 
strip? « ^ 

, 5. Remove the cell after about five minutes* and re- 
connect the voltmeter with the + terminal con- 
nectbd to ""AT is there any def lepBorT of the pointer 
of the voltmeter? . 

Jf there is any deflection of tiie pointer, what volt- 
age is indicated?- 

6. Remove the voltmeter and place the 1 Vz V. flash- 
light bulb in the circuit. Did tiie bulb light up? 1_ 
If it did, how long did it bum? 

CONCLUSION: 

1. From this experiment the conclusion has been 
reached that a voltage of about v can be 
made to exist between thatwo lead plates of a 
legd-acid call provided: ^ y , 

2. it was found that tiie strip (plate) that was con- 
nected to the + terminal of the dry ceil became 
Uie — : plate of the lead-acid ceil , and that its 



color was . 



* • - 

SOURCE: Adapted from Standards and Formats for Industrial and Instmctlonal Materials, pp. 136-137, 
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SAMPLE 4* 

ASSIGNMENT SHEET 



Reading Charts 



1. 



^Ww that we have discufesed how to read various 
foOBs o1 charts, you should be*able to extract a great 
deal of information from them. This assignment will 
give you some practice in using chartis. Turn to the 
chart on page 66 of your textbook. Examine each 
section of the chart carefully before you start to an- 
swer the questions, i^^ll.your responses ^ould be 
based on the information found in the chart. 

What kind of chart is this? 

Time chart 

Flow (sequehce) chart , 

Tree chart 

(" . 

Check the things yoa see on the chart. 

Airplane I Cans of food 

. Truck ^ - Person cooking 

food* • 

1^ Fish 

Tractor 



3. 



5. 



Farmer 
. Policeman 



With these things in mind, check the title that 
best fits this chart. 

Food Crops 

Food: From Farm to Table 

The Grocery Store 

Tell why you chose the title you did 



Does food go directly from the field to the^ 
table? Answer yes or no 



Tell three things the farmer does to the crops 
'before they go to the factory. Put these in or- 
der as they happen. ^ 

a. • ■ 

b ^ 



c. 



What happens to the vegetables after they 
are canned or packaged an{i before they get 
r to the warehouse? 



What kinds of things must the person in 
charge of getting the vegetables from the fac- 
tory to the warehouse have to think about be- 
fore declipg what kind of transportation to 
choose?^ it better to send them by air, by 
truck, or what? 



8. 



9. 



10.' 



11. 



12. 



14. 



About how far do you think it might be from 
the' v^^afehouse to the grocery store*? Why do 
yoQ think so? , '- — 

Check the things that the grocery clerk does 
when he/she gets the cans or packages pf 
food. - 1 

' Sqbs how Takes them to 

many are there the customer 

Unpacks them Puts them on 

\ ^ the shelves 

What part does your family' play in this pro- 
cess? Tell three things thiit ypu or fomeone in 
your family must dp. 

a. '2 ' — 

b. \ i ^ ^ — 



Does the farmer get his/her money from your* 
family? Explatfiyour answer.- . ^ 

Since food does not go directly from the farm 
to your home, how do^s this affect its pricQ? 
Is the price higher-or lower than the/wrfount 
the 'farmer was paWjjbr the crop? Why?^ — x.^^ 

How are the peopfe in the grocery store paid? 
Wher6 does the money come from? 



Number these steps 
happen: 

Food is on the 

table. 
Farmer grows ^ 

the food. 
Food goes to 

warehouse. 
The truck takes 

the crop to the* 

packing house. 
Someone in your 

family cooks the 

food. 



in the order that they 

'The food is put in 

cans and pack- 
> ages, 

Food goes from 

the warehouse to 
store. 

Someone in your 

family buys the 
food. 
. The grocery clerk 
puts the cans of 
food on the shelf. 



Let students know how their Work will be, eval- 
uated. In the process of planning and making an 
assignment, you must also decide how it Is to be 
evaluated Who will evaluate the work? Will the work 
' be reviewed and graded by you alone? Will it be 
evaluated by the entire class? 

What standards must be met for the work to re- 
ceive a satisfactory rating? You need to clanty, first 
for your own thinking, the qualities that you will look 
for in the finished work. And you reefed to inform the 
students about vuhat those criteria are. Sometimes 
a checklist or rating scale can be used to help ob- 
jectify the evaluation standards. The checklist, in- 
cluding the evaluation criteria, can also be given to 
students before they begin the assignment so they 
too, will know what the final results should b^. 



/ \ ■ 

What rating system will be used? Students de- 
serve more than a bald letter ^ade on the com- 
pleted assignment— a letter that may communicate 
very litfle. When evaluating a student's work, you need 
to try to indicate why he or she received a certain 
rating. When possible, a short, personal conversa- 
tion with the studoint about the quality of hi&rier work 
is a good way to ensure mutual understanding and 
^ maintain personal contact. 

Even in the case of the most routine assigned pa- 
per, a written comment— such as "good work" or 
"much improved since last week" or "re-read p. 97 
^nd 1 think you will avoid this mistake"— will surely 
make the student understand lhat his/her efforts are 
taken seriously and jlhat someone is interested in 
his/her progress. Thus will the student be mofivated 
to continue to study and to learn how to learn. 
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The following case study describes how a vocational-technical instructor pre- 
pared and presented an assignment to her students. Read the case study 
aRd then explain In writing (1) the streftgths of the instructor's approach, (2) 
the weaknesses of the instructor's approach, and (3) how the instructor should 
have treated her responsibilities. 



CASE STUDY 

•^Students; Miss Brougher said toward the end of 
her Fnday clothing class, 1 want to explain your as- 
signment for next week. You have all sele^rted a gar- 
ment to construct and have gotten your patterns On 
Monday, we will begin learnina how to make pattern 
alterations so that your garments wiirall fit perfectly 
\ have hpre a short information sheet that I have pre- 
pared on how to make pattem alterations I'd like 
you each to read this over the weekend so we can 
be ready to go on Monday Class dismissed " 

On the following Monday^Miss Brougher was dis- 
mayed 10 discover that a nunriber of the students had 

. not read the assignment. Consequently, she post- 
poned her presentation for 1 5 minutes to give every- 
one a chance to review the sheet. Then she made 

. her presentation on the steps involved in altering 
patterns, using lots of visuals. She allowed and en- 
couraged questions, and she en^ed class by briefly 
reviewing the key steps. 

At the end of the class session, Mjss Brougher 
passed out another assignment, Using the informa- 
tion sheet they'd gotten oi? Friday, students were to 
alter given pattem pieces according to the directions 
. given on the assignment sheet she had just handed 
out. The assignment sheet had spaces provided for 
students^tb record ttie process they followed. Miss 



Brougher told the students that the assignment was 
to be completed by the next'clas^session on Uies- 
day. 

Tuesday arnved and, again, many students had 
not completed the assigned work. Miss Brougher did 
not want to waste any more class time by allowing 
them to complete^work there that should have been 
done at home. So she collected the assignments from 
those who had them, delivered a scathing lecture on 
the importance of doing assignments, and then pro- 
ceeded with her les^ plan for the day. 

At the end of class, she announced, "Class, I wasn1 
going to give you any assignment tonight ... but 
you will just have to learn to take responsibility for 
finishing assignments on your own time. Therefore, 
here's your assignment. Read pp. 34-68 in your text, 
and answer all the questions in writing. Due tomor- 
row." ' 

After class, she glanced^^t the completed assign- 
.ments she had received that day. But there were^o ^ 
few that she decided it wasn't worthwhile to review 
and grade them. She certainly hoped that^veryone 
would get the message and turn in the assigned work 
on Wednesday. * 
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Compare your written critique of the instructor's performance with the model 
critique given below Your response need hot exactly duplicate the model, 
response; however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL CRITIQUE 

Miss Brougher started off on the right foot. To pre- 
pare students for the new materiafto be presented, 
she evidently developed a useful information shedt. 
This would have been an excellent way to introduce 
the new topic^if the students had actually read it. 

When she discovered that some students had not 
read the sheet, she made her first mistaKe. She 
should not have punished the students who had read 
the assignment by postponing her presentation for 
15 minutes to let the errant students read the sheet. 

What, do Vou suppose, were the students who had 
already read the assignment doing dunno^Mse 15 
minutes? They could» of course, reviev«^Hbeet, 
but that shouldn't take 15 minutes. If th^^H^ to 
class ready and motiVSled to begin, it is i^H^lpful 
to curb that motivation. 

And why didn't some of the students read the sheet 
as assigned? Possibly it was because, in making 
the assignment, Miss? Brougher failed to convince 
them of its relevance and importance. Her directions - 
in presenting the assignment were very brref. Per- 
haps these students assumed that, since she would 
cover the topic in class thoroughly anyway it would 
be a waste of time to read the sheet. Do her pre- 
sentations simply repeat reading assignments or do 
they go beyond them? 

The presentation she finally did make on Monday 
seems to have been well done. She presented the 
information step by step. She used a lot of visuals. 
She encouraged questions. She provided a review. 
And she planned to follow up on the presentation 
with a practice activity. These are sound instruc- 
tional practices. 

However, in introducing the practice assignment, 
she again erred. Her explanation of the assignment 
was far too brief and sketchy. After she had spent 
time in preparing a good information sheet, an inter- 
esting and relevant practice activity, and a thorough 
assignment sheet to guide students' wori<, it Is a 
shame that she undermined the value of the assign- 
ment by failing to provide adequate instructions and 
motivation for completing it. 

Level of Performance: Your written, critique of the Instructor's performance should have covered the same 
major points as the model critique. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional 
points you made, review the material in the information sheet. Making Student Assignments, pp. 6^17, 
or check with your resource person if necessary. 



Or, perhaps we are assuming too much. it a 
good information- sheet? A thorough assignment 
sheet? Did Miss Brougher first try iDut the assign- 
ments herself? Pertiaps one reason students failed 
to complete the assignments was that they were too 
difficult or took too long for the time allotted. 

Furthermore, she needs to be more open to ques- 
tions during times other than lesson presentations. 
After each of the three assignments made, she 
summarily dismissed the class without allowing ei^er 
questions or comments. If clarification were needed, 
she would have no way of knowing it. This kind of 
action on her part will noKhelp her reach her stated 
goalpf having responsible students, 9- 

And finally, she tried to Viotivate** students by de- 
livering a "scathing lecture oh^ importance of doing 
assignments." And when she made the last assign- 
ment, she associated the giving 'of ar;i assignment 
with punishment: "I wasn't going *to give you any 
.assignment tonight . , . but.'^The implication is that, 
now that they've failed to perform as expected,'they 
will have to do this bad thing: wori< at home on their 
own. The assignment itself seems unreasonable. Do 
students really need at this point to read 35 pages, 
of the text? ' ^ 

These are not effective ways to motivate students 
to do assignments, nor are they likely to convince 
students that there is joy in learning. Not only has 
she failed to convince the shirkers of the reasons for 
completing assignments, she has consistently pun- 
ished those students who have been completing the 
wori<. First she made them sit for 15 minutes while 
others completed th'e assignment in class. Then slje 
failed to review and grade their second assignment. 

Let us hope that, in the future, she can build on 
her Initial strengths — devising interesting assign- 
ments that contribute in a meaningful way to the ac- 
complishment of the instructional objectives — and 
realize the need to do a better job in communicating 
to students the reasons for completing those as- 
signments. 
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You may wish to ask one to three peers to role-play students. These peers 

• will serve two functions: (1) they will rple-play the students to whom you are 
giving an assignment, and (2) they will evaluate your performance, if you 
choose4o have them do so. First plarf a lesson, or select a previously pre- 
pared lesson plan that includes a study assignment to help students achieve 
the lesson's objective. Remember that there are several options in giving 
assignmentsf 

• A single assignment can be given, which everyone is expected to com- 
plete in exactly the same way 

• An assignment can be given that gives the individual student some free- 
dom in devising a method of approach. and, to some extent, the result to 
be reached. 

• A broad assignment can be given that defines the basic problem, with 
each student developing an individual project or activity and setting in- 
dividual goals. The teacher gives assistance, advice, and consent. 

In working with peers, it is not nece^RaFy to actuallV present the selected 
lesson to the group. You can simply describe briefly what the lesson was 
about, ask them to assume that they have just reached the point at which 
the assignment is to be given, and then prepare them to complete the as- 
ziSignment. You would then explain to your peers that they will not be expected 
to actually do the assignment but are just to participate In your presentation 

* of the assignment. 





Multiple copies of the Assignment Checklist are provided in this learning ex- 
perience, pp. 21-25. If you wish to have your peers evaluate your perform- 
ance, give a copJy to each peer before presenting the assignment in order 
to ensure that each knows what to look for in your presentation. However, 
indicate that, during the presentation, all attention is to be directed toward 
you and "that the checklists are to be completed after the presentation is 
finished. 
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Your institution may have available videotapes showing examples of teach- 
ers giving assignments. If so, you may wish to view on^ or more of these 
videotapes. You -might also choose to critique the performance of each teacher 
in presenting an assignment, using the criteria provided in this module or 
critique forms or checklists provided by your resource person. 
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ASSIGNMENT CHECKLIST 



DIrectlqnsrpiace an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 

each of tMe following performance components was not accomplished, 

partially accomplished, or fully'^ccomplished. If, because of special cir- 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 
to execute, place an X in the N/A box. ' — 



Resource Ptnon 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In presenting an assignment, the teaclier: 

* 1 . involved the class in formulating the assignmerit 



\" • ' — ■ 

3. related the assignment to the student performance objective being 
taught 

4. described the assignment to the class in specific, detailed, and clear 
- terms , ^ _ 

5. Rfelped the class think through the assignment, organize materials, i — i 
and schedule time to complete the assignment t | 

6. limited the scope of the assignment so that it could be completed within 
a reasonable amount of time and with reasonable student effort 

7. geared the assignment to the individual and group needs, interests, 
and abilities of the class 

8. suggested supplementary activities beyond the specific assignment* 
•that class jnembers might wish to do 

9. explained to the class how the work was to be evaluated 



10. allowed time for questions concerning the assignment or the method 
of evaluation 



12. provided an information sheet and/or assignment sheet, if needed to 
complete the assignment 

13. let the class know, through words and actions, that he/she was avail- 
able to work with individuals on the assignment 

14. let the class know that the work would be carefully reviewed and eval- 
uated ; 









□ 


□ □ 


□ 




□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ □' 


□ 


□ 


□ □. 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 




□ 


□ □ 




□ 






□ 






□ 






□ 






0. 


□ □ 


ft 



Level of Performance: All items must receive FULL or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO or 
PARTIAL response, you may wish to discuss this with the group or check with your resource person if 
necessary. ^ 
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ASSIGNMENT CHECKLIST 



Nam« 



DIrectlont: Place an X Tn the NO, PARTIAL or FULL box to indicate that 

each of the following performance comfSonents was not accomplishe^d, 

partially accomplished, or fully accomplishOTp lf, because of special cir- ^•^ 

cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 

to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 



R«sourc« Ptnon 



In presenting an assignment, the teacher: 

1. involved the class in formulating the assignment 



2. explained the purpose of the assignment to the class 



3. related the assignment to the student performance objective being 
taught ^ s 

4. described the assignment to the class in specific, detailed, and clear 
terms 



5. helped the class think through the assignment, organize materials, 
and schedule time to complete the assignment 

6. limited the scope of the assignment so that it could be completed within 
a reasonable amount of^ime and with reasonable student effort 

7. geared the assignment to the individual and group needs, interests, 
and abilities of the class 

8. suggested supplementary activities beyond the specific assignment 
that class members might wish to do 

9. explained to the class how the work was to be evaluated 

10. allow_ed time for questions concerning the assignment or the method 



1 1 . arranged for facilities, equipment, or resources to be available if needed 
to complete the assignment ' 

12. provided an information sheet and/or assignment sheet, if needed to 
complete the assignment 

13. let the class kn/Dw, through words and actfons, that he/she was avail- 
able to work with individuals on the assignment 

14. let the class know^that the work would be carefully reviewed and eval- 
uated 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 




J* 


□ 


□ □ 


1 — 1 

u 


1 — 1 r — 1 rn 


□ 


□ □ ,P 


□ 


□ □ ■ 


□ 




□ 


□ □ O: 


□ 


□ □ #■ 


□ 


1—1 1—1 A'' 

□ □ m: 


□ 


□ □ m 






□ 


□ □ mi 


□ 




□ 


□ □ 1 




□ □ itSi 

'1 • I 



Level of Performance: All items must receive FULL or N/A responses. If any item receives a,NO or 
PARTIAL response, you may wish to discuss this with the group or checl< with your-resource person if 
necessary. 
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ASSIGNMENT CHECKLIST 



/ 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 
each of the following performance components was not accomplished, 
partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special air- 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 
to execute, place an X in the N/A box. . 



Oatt 



Resource Ptrsdn 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In presenting an assignment, theleacher: 
1. involved the class in formulating the assignment 



2. explained the purpose of the assignment to the class 



3. related the assignment to the student performance objective being 
taught '. 

4. described the assignment to the class in specific, detailed, and clear 
terms 

5. helped the class think through the assignment, organize materials, 
and schedule time to complete the assignment 

6. limited the scope of the assignment so that it could be completed within 
a reasonable amount of time and with reasonable student effort 

7. geared the assignment to thlB individual and group needs, interests, 
and abilities of the class T 



8. suggested supplementary activities beyofld the specific assignment i — i 
that class members might wish to do I I 



9. explained to the class how the work was to be evaluated 



10. allowed time for questions concerning the assignment or the method 
of evaluation 

1 1 . an'anged for facilities, equipment, or resources to be available if needed 
to complete the assignment 

12. provided an information sheet and/^gfissignment sheet, i.f needed to i — i 
. complete the assignment ^ f. I I 

13. let the clas$ know, through words and actions, that he/she was avail- 
able to work with individuals on the assignrrlent , . 

14. let the class know that the' work would be carefully reviewed and evah 
uated 











□ □ ■ 




□ 


□ □ 


a 


□ 


□ □ 




.□ 


□ □ 






□ □ 




□ 


□ □ : 




□ 






□ 


□ □" 


'ft'. 


□ 


□ □ 




□ 




ft- 


□ ■ 


□ □ 




□ 


□ □ ; 


ft 




□ □ 











Level. of Performance: All items must receive FULL or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO or 
PARTIAL response, you may wish to discuss this with the group or check with your resource person if 
necessary. 
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Learning Experience II 



OVERVIEW 




After completing the required reading, critique the performance di a teacher 
In a given case study Tn guiding student study. 



Activity • YQ^J y^^w reading the infonnation sheet, Guiding Student Study, pp. 28-31 . 
I Optional 

i Activity ^ ^^^^ ^'^^ locate auid review one or more supplementary references 

i . m on developing effective study skills. * ' ^S- 



V^-may wish to observe a skilled teadier conducting supervfsed group study 



# Option^ 
5* Activity ^ 



Activity _j • You will be reading the Case Study, p. 33, and critiquing thei performance of 
the teacher described. , * 




Vou wilt be evaluating-your competency in critiquin4'thejfe^cheFs;pfrfo^^ 
mance i . - 

theMbdel GfitiqUe, p. 35. 
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Activity 



Providing students with meaningful assignments to complete is one way to 
help them learn how to learn. Read the following infonnation sheet to leam 
about two other strategies that you can use: (1) reviewing specific study skills 
with students and giving them opportunities to apply those skills and (2) us- 
ing in-dass supervised study sessions to reinforce good study habits. 



QUIDING STUDENT STUDY 

Leaming is a continuing process of life. It is not 
srmply confined to the classroom or restricted to the 
direction of the teacher. Rather, it invol^s m'any of 
the activities and expenences of every mentally ac- 
tive person. Effective learning is greatly affected by 
the environment in which it is undertaken and the 
conditions surrounding the learner. Thus, students 
need to create the right study environment and con- 
ditions—in other words, they need to leam how4o 
learn. 

We want students to develop favorable attitudes 
toward study and leaming so that they will want to 
leam in our classes and will continue to leam and 
use their knowledge after having left the influence of 
the school. Students who develop favorable atti- 
tudes toward study are more likely to remember what 
they have been taught and to leam more about the 
subject as they continue in the occupatign. 

As a vocational-technical teacher».ybu need to help 
your students to develop their study skills, through 
specific instruction in how to study and through your 
monitoring of their study habits during in-class su- 
pervised study sessions. 

Study Skills 

One decided weakness in many educational sys- 
tems is that leaming is fragmented. Students leam 
math in math class, English in English class, and 
they afe not asked to apply those skills in other 
classes. It is, therefore, not surprising that students 
leam to think of those basic skills in a vacuum. In 
other words, while they are in EngllsYi class, they 
are careful to use the correct verb tense. It's an ab- 
stract exercise, relevant to that class. Frequently, 
however, they do not, nor are they asked to, apply 
those same rules of grammar in their other classes. 

^ Similarly, students often are taught study skills- 
including listening skills, library skills, test-taking skills, 
outlining skills, note-taking skills^ text-reading skills, 
dictionary skills—in junior high or in English classes. 
There is a unit on study skills. A separate unit. They 
are tested on the unit, and then they are donqWh 
it. There is no planned practice and no carry-over to 
other classes or future classes. 



T 



If stddents are to be taught to study, these stucfy 
skills must be reinforced in all classes, year after 
year. Practice opportunities must be provided. This 
does not mean that every teacher in every class in 
every year must provide a unit on study skills It does 
mean, however, that study skills must be reviewed 
as appropriate and that their application must be re- 
quired. ^ 

For example, you as a vocsltional teacher should 
assign some activities that require students to use 
the library. There is no subject in tiie worid in which 
it would not be appropriate for students to do some 
library research. And in rfteking these assignments, 
you can appropriately revrehw with students how to 
use the library effectively. 

Before you give that first assignment requiring 
students to read text material, you can remind them 
of how to get the most from tiieir reading, for ex- 
ample: 

• How to usea"SBfe^of contents 

• How to form an initial general impression of what 
is contained in the reading assignment by read- 
ing headings, opening and closing paragraphs 
of chapters, and first and last sentences of 
paragraphs 

• How to skim over a page to locate a particular 
bit of information 

• How to vary their reading speed 'according to 
the type of material being read 

• How to summarize in their own words what they 
have read * 

• How to take notes and organize them so that 
they csan remember the general information 
covered under each heading and can locate 
moVe specific information later if they need it 

• How. to draw inferences from what they read 

• How to organize information, from several- 
sources, compile it^and interpret it 

When you are presenting new vocabulary, you 
should sometimes have students use the dictio- 
nary to define the temris, instead of always provid- 
ing them with a completed glossary of terms. When 
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a student encounters an unfamitiar word, you should 
encourage him/her to use the dictionary to learn what 
the word means. 

If you always define words for students, you, will 
: not teach them how to find out what a word means 
when you are no longer present. However, if you 
yourself go automatically to the dictionary when you 
encounter a new term and if you require students to 
use the dictionary to look up new words, then stu- 
dents may begin to habitually use the dictionary as 
a learning tool. 

As necessa/y. you should review with students how 
to use the dictionary effectively, for example: 

• How to locate a word quickly 

• How to determine the pronunciation of a wor(^ 

• How to select the correct definition from the 
several definitions given for a word 

Before you give that first lecture, you should re- 
mind students how to listen to that lecture so that 
they understand and retain its content. You could use 
the chalkboard to record key points that they should 
put in their notes. You could collect their notes pe- 
riodically to ensure that they are taking notes and 
that the notes are complete, accurate, and ^11 or- 
ganized. You could provide them with Outlines of the 
^ material you are going to cover so that they can see 
the relationship between outlined material and fully 
expanded material. 

When students have their first written test coming 
up, you cpuld remind them of how best to study for 
and cpmplete an exam, including. 

• ^How to space out studying, rather than cram- 
ming 

• How to determine which topics to focus on 

• How to approach the test (e.g., importance of 
reading and following directions, writing legibly 
reviewing responses for accuracy) 

• How to determine how much time to spend on 
each test item. (e.g., knowing to skip an item if 
they do not know the answer immediately and 
then to return to it after they have finished the 
rest of the exam) 

• How to use the test results as a learning tool 

If you wish students to memorize certain mate- 
rial, you need to do more than just indicate exactly 
what IS to be memonzed and by when. You need to 
make sure that they know how to memorize. You 
could help students learn how to use association in 
memorizing. In other words, to remember the differ- 
ence between the terms stationery and stationary., 
students can associate the letter e with the word en- 
velope, 

\ 
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Another technique ypu could teach students to use 
IS mnemonics (pronounced nimonrcs), A mnemonic 
device many of us learned as youngsters helped u% 
remember the lines on the treble clef in music— Every 
Good Boy Does Fin^ Use of , these techniques Will 
simplify the memonzation process and will help en- 
sure retention of the information over a long period 
of time. 

And it would not hurt to remind students that, when 
they are studying at home, there are certain con- 
ditions that should be met if their studying is to be 
productive, including: 

• Proper lighting 

• Comfortably (but not too comfortable) environ- 
ment % 

• Clean, clear working area (e.g., desk, table) 

• All needed tools (e.g., pencils, pens, rulers, 
erasers, pencil sharpener, paper) 

^ • A schedule of work, with timeframes and dead- 
lines, to structure their efforts 

By taking advantage of the opportunities that arise 
in your normal vocational instruction, you can he|p 
students to develop good study habits. You do not 
need to become a study-skills specialist, and you do 
not need to take large amounts of class time to pro- 
vide study-skills units. You simply need to identify 
those moments when it would be appropriate to re- 
view for students the skills involved in effective 
studying, and you need to ensure that they relate 
those skills to the normal tasks at hand. 
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Supervised Group Study 

Supervised group study allows students to study 
in the classroom under your direction. The class- 
room has some advantages for student sturdy be- 
cause (1) it is an environment relatively free from 
distractions (e.g., the TV). (2) equipment and re- 
sources are available, and (3) you are on hand to 
answer questions and work individually with stu- 
dents. 

A supervised group study session can be helpful 
to you in that you can observe students' study be- 
havior and pay closer attention to individual needsv 
It is an excellent time for you to allow, students to 
practice good study habits in an environment favor- 
able to learning. 

Although supervised group study is more often 
used (n secondary vocational classrooms, rt has some 
application to postsecondary instruction as well It is 
particularly useful with groups of adults who have 
not been in a[chQ0l for a long time or for teaching 
matenal that involves especially difficuK information. 
In individualized, competency-based instructional 
programs at all levels, there is usually quite a bit of 
in-class supervised study going on. 

The study environn^ent. During in-class super- 
vised study. sessions, you are partially responsible 
for creating and maintaining the cgrrect study envi- 
ronment — one that is pleasant and businesslike. This 
includes providing adequate lighting, good ventila- 
tion, comfortable seating, and quiet working condi- 
tions. No environment is perfect, however, and stu- 
dents must learn to discipline themselves by clearing 
a work or study space, free from distractions, and 
then concentrating on the task at hand. 

You are also responsible for ensuring that all the 
equipment, texts, and other resources that the stu- 
dents will need are available — in sufficient numbers 
and in good operating condition. Students cannot be 
asked to quietly and efficiently look up the defini* 
tions for a new set of terms if there are ten students 
and only three or four dictionaries: 

Study structure. You can structure student learn- 
ing during such a session byiirst making sure that 
students are given a clear and complete explanation 
of the assignment. You can develop broad questions 
to guide students in their search for information or 
help students generate a list of study questions to 
guide their work. You can also help the students clarify 
their overall and immediate goals so that they vyill 
feel a sense of accomplishment and closure as thiay 
wori< through the assignment* You can provide time 
for students to ask questions to clarify the assign- 
ment, if necessary. 




Once students are aware of what it is they need 
to know and what their purpose is in wanting to know 
it, you can remind them of what resource materials 
are available fo them in the classroom or jesource 
center. Students should understand what informa- 
tion is available in encyclopedias, periodicals, text- 
books, pamphlets, information sheets, and audio- 
visual media. And they should be encouraged to tap 
relevant references and resources as they study 
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Individual attention. The supervised group study 
session is not a free time for. teachers. This is not a 
time in which, while the students are busy, you can 
. work on your own assignments — developing lesson 
plans, grading papers, and so on. These sessions 
are opportunities for you to get to know more about 
each student's interests, abilities, and personal 
characteristics. 

You should be moving about the room, quietly and 
inconspicuously and offering individual assistance 
as it is needed, including: 

• Monitoring student progress and identifying 
students who need help 

• Answering a student's question 

• Helping a student locate an appropriate re- 
source 

• Providing remedial instruction if needed (e.g., 
reviewing for a student the formula for deter- 
mining board feet; showing a student how to 
define a word using context clues) 

• Asking a student questions to stimulate his/her 
thinking 

• Providing reinforcement for students' efforts 

If, however, a student has a genuine study prob- 
lem, you should probe deeper into the cause of the 
problem and try to help the student overcome it. As- 
sume that one of your students. Mary Novak, is hav- 
ing a readirf^ problem. Is she having difficulty con- 
centrating? Is she skipping over words? Is her 
vocabulary inadequate? Does she use the dictio- 
nacy when she needs to? Are the reading problems 
the result of undiagnosed poor eyesight, personal 
problems, or a lack of interest in the assignment? 

By working with this student individually, you can 
identify the exact source of the problem and, to- 
gether, plan how to overcome it^ This individual con- 
tact can be one of the*" real values of the supervised 
group study session — both for you and for the stu- 
dents. 




Discussion. Following the supen/ised group study 
session, you may want to conduct a class discus- 
sion in which students can share their individual dis- 
coveries with one another The main purpose of the 
concluding discussion should be to pull together in- 
formation and to shed some light on the questions 
or problems that students worthed on during the study 
session You need to encourage all students to par- 
ticipate in the discussion so that each feels a sense 
of accomplishment. 

By beginning the study session with a clearly de- 
fined assignment, by working with individuals 
throughout the study Session to keep the wori< pro- 
gressing smoothly, and by bringing the period to a 
close with a summary discussion that brings the work 
to a finaLresolution, you will have conducted a study 
session from which students can have derived gen- 
uine benefit. 
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Optional 
Activity ■ 

2 Jf 




In order-to teach students how to stud^^ciently, you should have devel- 
oped good study techniques and study hab^t^ yourself. For information on 
how to improve your own study techniquesfyou may wish to read one or 
more of the many references available on that topic. ^ 

.By checking at the public library, your school or university library, or a local 
bookstore, you should be able to locate a variety of such references. The 
latest copy of Books in Print includes over 160 citations on the topic (see 
Study Method of), and that does not include the numerous references— now 
out of print— that you may find on your library^s shelves. 



jf Optional 

V Activity ■ 
^ 3^ 



You may wish to arrange through your resource person to observe a skilled 
teacher conducting supervised group study Note especially the types and 
amount of individual help the teacher gives students during the study ses- 
sion, the way the study area is organized, and the degree to which students 
seem able to locate and usf resoui-ce materials. 

If possible, you may wish to arrange through youp resource person toimeet 
with the teacher after the study session to discuss such matters as the fol- 
lowing: 

• The methods this teacher uses to teach effective study techniques 

• The types of lessons, assignments, or situations for which supervised 
study is most appropriate 

• Problems encountered in the group study situation, and ways to handle 
them 
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The following case study describes how a vocational-technical instructor 
planned for and conducted a supervised group study session. Read the case 
study and explain In writing (1) the strengths of the instructor's approach, 
(2) the weaknesses of the instructors approach, and (3) how the instructor 
should have treated h\s responsibilities. 



CASE STUDY 

Mr Germane was busily adjusting^the last feW mi- 
croscopes on the display table at the front of his 
practical hufr^g classroom as students found their 
seats When the class was all present, he began the 
•lesson by reviewing with them some of theudiseases 
they had been studying. 

1 thought you might be interested in actually seeing 
spme of the bacteria we've been studying, so I've 
set up these microscopes in front of the room. Tm 
going to hand out to everyone an information sheet 
with ten different drawihgs on it. Study the sheet for 
a while and try \o compare the similarities and dif- 
ferences in the bacterial forms.. Then, when you're 
ready, come up to the table and look at them under 
the microscope. You'll see that each drawing has a 
number. These numbetrs correspond to the number^s 
IVe placed in front of each microscope. 

"After youVe finished using the microscope, I want 
you to look up sorrfe information on each type of 
organism. Use the resource books in the bookcases 
in the back of the room, or go to the library if you 
can't find what you need. I brought in a couple of 
bacteriology textbooks, and you can share therfi. 
There's also an encyclopedia back there and a dic- 
tionary, so that should keep you busy for the rest of 
the class." 

In a few minutes, students began filing up to the 
microscopes and a line formed behind each one as 
the others waited their turn. A few students who 
weren't particularly interested in the, course and never 
seemed to participate in discussion stayed in their 
seats and chatted. 

Mr. GemfiahFwaited until everyone settle'cJ down 
again in the back of the room, and then helaegan 
reading his latest nursing journal. There was a really 
interesting article in it about the reappearance of ty- 
phoid fever in Europe. It was a long article, but the 



class was quiet. He woufd have had no problem fin- 
ishing it before the end of class, except that a stu- 
dent interrupted him to ask him to eyplain something 
she had been reading in one of the bacteriology 
books. 

1 really can't understand why you're reading this 
chapter 'anyway," Mr. Germane said. "Are you just 
kind of reading it on your own?"* 

The student look^ confused and told him that she 
hadn't been able to match any of the organisms un- 
der the microscopes with the drawings on her sheet, 
so she had decided just to do some reading in a 
book. "I never seem to be able to see anything un- 
der the microscope," she told him. 

"Maybe I cao help you," he said sympathetically. 
"Here, let's look at the drawings together, and we'll 
try to find these beasties under the microscopes." 
The student sefemed relieved and shared her infor- 
mation sheet with him. He looked at it for a couple 
of minutes with a puzzled expression on his face. 

"I don't understand this," he sai^^et me look at 
one of the other sheets." Then he wefit to the left- 
over stack of handouts and picked up another infofj- 
mation shpet. "Class," he^anriounced, "It seems that 
I made a mistake in ihe handout. The numbers of 
the drawings don't agree with the slides in the mi- 
croscopes." 

A few of the students began to put away their re- 
source books in anticipation of the end of the class 
period. Mr Gemiane told the class that they would 
have another supervised study session next week 
to make up for the one today. As they left, he felt 
annoyed at himself for making such a stupid mis- 
take. But he couldn't h6lp smiling when he realized 
that not one of them had been able to tell the differ- 
ence when they looked under the microscope! ' 
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Compar6 your written critique of the instructor's performance with the model 
critique given below Your response need not exactly duplicate the model 
response; however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL CRITIQUE 

It looked as though Mr Germane was preparing a 
really good study session for his class. The wori^ 
was certainly relevant to what the group had been 
doing. And, property planned and supervised, it 
should have strengthened students' knowledge of 
the subject and been interesting to many of them. 

fntroducing the study session with a short review 
of the material that had been covered was a good 
tactic, as was preparing an information sheet to guide 
student study Providing reference materials and an 
opportunity for students to use them was also an 
excellent idea. However, a number of weaknesses 
in Mr. Germane's approach ruined the whole study 
period and wasted the time of the entire class. 

First, he should not have limited his preparation 
to adjusting the microscopes. He should have taken 
one of the information sheets himself and tried to 
complete the assignment. At that point, he would have 
discovered the error in the numbering system and 
could have corrected it— perhaps by rearranging the 
numbers he had placed in front of each microscope. 

Second, he should have spent more time explain- 
ing the assignment and clarifying exactly what he 
wanted as an outcome of the session. About how 
long should students be spending on reviewing the 
sheets initially? What procedure should students use 
so that everyone gets to use the microscopes with 
a minimal amount of waiting? 

What specific kinds of information about the or- 
ganisms should they be seeking in the resources? 
What should they do with that information? Actually, 
this assignment could have been improved with the 
use of an assignment sheet, designed to structure 
both their observation and their reading with specific 
questions to tjrf answered or illustrations to be la- 
beled. 

Third, if he wanted students to use reference books, 
he could have taken that opportunity to remind them 
of how to use these books effectively: Exactly which 



books were available? How should they be used? 
What kinds of infonnation does each contain? How 
can you locate infomnation withjn the different books? 
What uses might the dictionary serve in this partic- 
ular activity? Had he done this, perhaps the student 
wouldn't have encountered a problem with the bac- 
teriology text. 

, Fourth, he should not have considered the study 
session to be a free period for himself. It is quite 
inexcusable that he should read— regardless of the 
professional nature of the material— while expecting 
students to work on their own. 

He should have been actively working with the 
students, checking on their progress, giving assis- 
tance and encouragement, and asking questions 
about what they were learning. If he had been doing 
this, that would have given him another opportunity 
to discover and correct the error in the information 
sheet. 

Last of all, it is true that he did try to help the stu- 
dent experiencing trouble with the bacteriology text. 
However, he failed the student in two ways. He got 
sidetracked from her initial question about the text 
when she indicated that she couldn't ever seem to 
see anything under a miaoscope. The student never 
did get the content explanation she had requested. 

In addition, he didn't probe sufficiently about the 
reasons that she couldn't use the microscope effec- 
tively. Was she looking through It incorrectly? Is that 
just an excuse she uses tp avoid doing an activity 
she dislikes or to avoid irtteractfng with other stu- 
dents? Is her eyesight impaired? Identifying such 
problems is part of supervising study 

As^a result of these errors^ Mr. Germane may find 
that, at the next study session, even fewdr students 
are interested in his display of bacteria and even 
more students would rather qhat than work. His ap- 
parently careless attitude could be infectious. 



Level of Performance: Your written critique of the instructor's performance should have covered the same 
major points as the model critique. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional 
points you made, review the material in the information sheet, Guiding Student Study, pp. 28^31, or check, 
with your resource person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience III 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 




In an actual teaching sttuatibn.j^ gtifd^student study. 




As you plan your lessons, decide when study assignments and supervised 
study could be used effectively to aid in meeitin^ the lesson obJect!ves:.Bai^,ed 
on those decisions, guide student study. Tbis-wJII inctude-r 

• planning and presenting study assighpftente (in class ^nd oytsIde);dje^ 
signed to help students meet lesson t)biectives ; f ,^][ ] "\ 

• conducting super\rtsed study sessionsJn the classroom or labqtiatofy 

• directing styderit study uang Information arid assignmerif sh?6ts: ; 

• instruding students in effetitivestu . 

NOTE: Your resource p^rsorj niay want you to .submft,your writtep:^lessoh 
plan(s) to him/her for evafuatlon before you:presenlyour les^n(§). Itirfily 
be helptui for your resource derson to use the TPAFIrbm MoiiAhBr^i De- 
velop a Lesson PIkn, to guide his/her ey^uatlon. 




Arrange in advance to have your resource person obsen/e you guidihg.slur 
dent study asspart of one or more lessons, ' -/ ^-V'^^i' ' 

Your total competency will be assessed by ypMr resource' persop. u${ng the 
Teacher Performance Assessment fonn,. pp. 39-41 * ' . : ; ' ' ' i 

Based upon the criteila specified In this assessmentjristrumehti^ :y6^ 
resource person will determine whether you are competent In guidlngitu- 
dent study. : / \ l -^ v 



Tor a definitjon of "actual teaching situation; see the Inside back co^er. 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Guide Student Study (06) 



Namt 



Directions: Indicate tlie level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 

an X in the appropriate box under the LEVELOF PERFORMANCE heading, ott; 
If, becjause of special circumstances, a performance component was not 
applicable, or impossible to Execute, place an X in -the N/A box. 



Rtsourc* Ptrton 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



*^ / / •<^' 



1n planning student assignments, the tedcher: 

1. selected the assignment on yie basis of the instructional 
objectives to be achieved 



2. geared the assignment to-the individual and grbup needs, 
interests, and abilities of the 'Students 

31 limited the scope of the assignment so that it could be com- 
pleted within a reasonable amount of time and with reason- 
able student effort ^ 

4. involved students in formulating the assignment when ap- 
pr^riate 

5. tried out the assignment in advance him/herself 

In presenting student assignments, the teacher: 

6. explained the purpose of the assignment to the class 



7. related the assignment to the student performance objec- 
tives 

8. described the assignment to the students in specific,' de- 
tailed, and clear terms 



9. suggested supplementary activities,, beyond the specific 
assignment, that students mighty Wish to complete 

10. explained to the students how 9)e\r work would be evalu- 
ated If , 

11. allowed time for students' questions concerning the as- 
, signment or the method of evaluation - 

12. provided an information sheet or assignment sheet if the 
students needed it to complete the assignment 

13. let students know, through words and actions, that he/she 
was available to work with them on the assignment 



□ □ □ □ 

□ '□ □ 


::I3:/I!..i 




n- n n n 
1 II II II 1 
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□ □ □ □" 
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□ □ □ □ 




□ □ 


□ El 


□ □ □ □ 


□ E3 


□. □ □ □ ■ 


tg □ 
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14. let students know that their work would be carefully re- 
viewed and evaluated , .\. 

In hatping^udentS: develop good study habits, the teacher: 

15. reviewed with students specific study skilly, including, as 
necessary: ^ ' 

a. listening skills "... 

b. library skills v. j 

c. test*taking skills 

' d. outlining skills ^ 

e. nbte-taking skills 

f. text-reading skilis >..•. 

g. dictionary skills « . . . r 



1 6. provided specific assignments that requireditudents to ap- 
ply their study skills ; H 

17. reminded students of how to schedule their study time and 
create a proper study environment ■. . . : 



conducting supervised group study, the teacher: 

18. created a proper study environment, including: 

a. controlling environmental conditions such as lighting, 
temperature, ventilation, and noise 

b. creating an orderly, businessiikelsefting 

c. providing appropriate seating and desk or table space 

d. providing all necessary equipment, texts, and other re- 
sources ' ^ 

19! helped students think througli the assignment, including 
aeterminiffg: 

a. ^ exactly what they are to do 

b. how to organize their materials 

,c. how to schedule their time 



^ € / / J 

□ □ E] d 



□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

D □ 

□ □ 

u d 



□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 
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d. what resources are available and which ones would be 
helpful in completing this.assignment : 



e. overall and immediate study goals 

f. study questions to answer t 



• □ □ □ □ 




□ □ □ □ 
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20. moved quietly and inconspicuously about the room provid- 
ing individyal help as needed / 

t 

21. provided students with feedback to let them know whether 
they were progressing in the right direction 

22. held a discussion to summarize what was achieved during 
\ ^ the study se^ion 

Level of Performan^: All items must receive N.A, GQOD, or EXCELLENT responses. If any item re- 
ceives a NONE, POO'R, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine 
what additional acti\^es the teacher needs to complete m order ta reach competency m the weak area(s). 
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.ABOUT USING THE NATIONAL CENTER'S 
PBTE MODULES 



Organizition 

Each module is designed to help you gain competency in a 
particular skill area considered important to teaching suc- 
cess. Atnodule is made up of a series of learning experi- 
ences, some providing background informatkjn, some pro- 
viding practice experiences, and others combining these 
two functions. Completing these experiences should en- 
able you to achieve the terminal objective in the final 
learning experience. The final experience in each module 
always requires you to denwnstrate the, skill in an actual 
teaching situatfon when you are an intern, a student teach- 
er, an inservice teacher, or occupaUonal trainer. 

Procedures 

Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
teacher education program. You need to take only those 
modules covenng skills that you do not already possess. 
Similarly, you need not complete any learning expenence 
wfthia a module if you already have the skill needed to 
complete ft. Therefore, before taking any module, you 
should carefully review y) the Introduction, (2) the objec- 
tives listed on p. 4, (3) the overviews preceding each learn- 
ing experience, and (4) the final expenence. After compar- 
ing your present needs and competencies with the informa- 
tion you have read in these sections, you should be ready to 
. rnake one of the following decisions: 

f • That you do not have the competencies indicated and 
should complete the entire module 

• That you are competent in one or more of the enabling 
objectives leading to the final learning experience and, 
thus, can omit tfiose learning experiences 

• That you are already competent in this area and are 
ready to complete the final learning experience in 
order to "test out" 

• That the module is inappropriate to your needs at ^s 
time 

When you are ready to complete the final learning i 
ence and have access to an actual teaching situation^ 
make the necessaiy an'angements with your resource per- ' 
son. If you do not complete the final experience isuccess- 
fully, meet with your resource person and arrange to (1) 
repeat the experience or (2) complete (or review) previous 
Sections of the module or other related activitie&suggested 
by your resource person before attempting to repeat the 
final experience. 

Options^ fpr recycling are also available in each of the 
learning experiences preceding the fin^ experience. Any 
time you do r\ot meet the minimum level of perfdrmance 
required to meet an objective, ydu and your resource per- 
son may meet to select activrtles to help you reach compe- 
tency. This could Involve (1 ) completing parts of the module 
previously skipped, (2) repeating activities, (3) reading sup- 
plementary resources or completing additional activities 
suggested by the resource person, (4) designing your own 
learning experience, or (5) completing some other activity 
iggested by you or your resource person. 



Terminology 

Actual Teaching Situation; A situation in whtch you are 
Actually woridng with and responsibly for teaching sec- 
ondary or postsecondary vocational students or other oc^ 
cupational trainees. An intern, a student teaser, an in^ 
service teacher, or. other occupational trainer wouW be ^ 
functioning in an actual teaching situation. If you do not 
have access to an actual teaching situation when you are 
taking the module, you can complete the module up to the 
final learning expenence. You would then complete the 
final learning expenence later (i.e., when you have access 
to an actual teaching situation). 
Altemate Activity or Feedback: An item thdl|d| substi- 
tute for required ^ems that, due to special drcomstances, 
V you are unable to complete. 
Occupational Specialty: A specific area of preparation 
within a vocational service area (e.g., the service area 
Trade and Industrial Education includes occupational spe- 
cialties such as automobile mechanics, welding, and elec> 
tricfty. 

Optional Activity or Feedback; An item that is not re- 
quired but that is designed to supplement and ennch the 
required items in a learning experience. 
Resource Person: The person in charge of your educa- 
tional program (e.g., the professor, instructor, administrator, 
instructional supervisor, cooperating/supen^sing/class- 
room teacher, or training supervisor who is guiding you in 
completing this module). 

Student; The person who is receiving occupational in- 
struction in a secondary, postsecondary^ or other training 
program. 

Vocational Service Area: A major vocational field: agn- 
cultural education, business and office education, market- 
ing and distributive education, health occupations educa- 
tion, home economics edupation, industrial arts education, 
technical education, or trade and industrial education. 
You or the Teacher/Instructor: The person who is com- 
j)leting the module. . ^ 

ytfls of Performance for Rnal Assessment 
N/A: jTie'<^erion was not met because it was iiot appli- 
cable to theSituation. 

None: No attempt was made to meet the criterion, al- 
though it was relevant 

Poor: The teacher is unable to perform this skill or has only 
very limited ability to perfomi rt 
Fair: The teapher is unable to perform this skill in an ac- 
ceptable manner but has some ability,to perform h. 
Good: The teacher is able to.perform this skill in an eff^ 
tlve manner. , 

Excellent: The teacher Is able to perform this skill in a very 
effective manner. 
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Titles of the National Center's Performance-Based Teacher Education Modules 



C«t«9oryA: Program PtaQrUng^ptvetoprntnt, ahd Evaluation 

. A-1 PrtpartfcxaCommundySuvtfy . 
k-Z CofxJuctaCornmunflySufvty 

Repprtlh«FindMiQ3ofaConvnunf(ySarvty 

Org@ntz» an Occupational Advisory C<yiirn^ 
A-5 MaaiUjn an Occupational AdnscfyCoovnidet 

Otveiop Program Goats and Otiectves o 
A-7 Conduct an Occupational Anaiyso 

A-8 Oev«lopaCdurs«ofStudy 
X-^ Develop Long-Range Program Plans - * 

' A-10 Conduct a Student FblovHJpS&Jdy 
A-tl Evaluaie Your Vocational Program 

CatagoryB: Instructional Planning 

B-1 Oetermtfwtieeds and interests of students 

B-2 Develop Student PertomianceObjectrvts 

&-3 Develop a Una of Instruction 

B-4 Develop a Lesson Plan 

B-5 Select Stud^lnstructonalMatenaJs 

B-6 . Prepare Teacher-Made InstructioralMatenals ^ 

CatagoryC: tfMtructiooal E^tcution 

- C-l Direct Field Tops 

0-2 Conduct Group Discussions. Panel Dtscussions, and Symposiums 

C-3 Employ Brainstorming. Buzz Group, and Question Sox Techniques 

C-4 Direct Students In Instructing Other Students 

C-5 Employ Simulatxxi Techniques 

C-6 GuKte Student Study 

0-7 Direct Student Laboratory Experience 

C~& Dtrect Students nApplyyigProbienhSolving Techniques 

C-^ Employ the Project Method 

C-IO Introduce a lesison 

0-11 Summartze a Lesson 

0-12 Em^ Oral Ouestiontf)g Techniques 

0-13 Employ Reaiforoement Techniques 

C-14 Provide mstnxtion lor Skjwerarx} More Capatsie Learners 

C-15 Present an iiustrated Talk 

0-16 Demonstrate dManipuiativeSlafl 

0-17 Demonstrate a Concept or Principle 

0-18 Indhndualizelnstnjction 

C-19 Employ the Team teach«igAppn»ch 

0-20 Use Subject Matter Experts to Prtsent Information 

0-21 PrepareBuRetnBoard^andExhSxts 

C-22 Presem Information Models. Real Ot}|ects.apdFlannai Boards 

0-23 Present,infonnation with Overhead and Opaque Matenais 

0-24 Present Infonnation with Fimstnpsand Slides 

0-25 Present Information with Films 

0-26 Present tnforma&x) with Au<^ Recor d ings 

Present Infonnation^TeAvised and Videotaped Materials 

C-28 Employ Programmed Instruction 

0-29 present Information wtth the Chalkboard and Rip Chart 

C«>30 Provide for Students; Learning Styles 

Category. 0: Instructional Evaluation 

0-1 EstabGsh Student Performance Cntena^ 

. D-2' Assess Student Perfbnnance: Knowledge 

0-3 Assess Student Perfonnancr Attitudes 

D^ Assess Student Perfoonahce: 

D^ Detemwie Student Grades 

D-^ Evaluate Youf instnJ^ional EHectiveness 

Cattgofy Er Instructionat Managamant 

E-1 Project lnstn)Ctionar Resource Needs 

E-2 Manage Your Budgeting and Reporting Responsibilities 

E-3 Arrange (or Improvement of Your Vocational Faofities 

" E-4 Maintain a Fifing System 

E-5 Provide for Studenf Safety 

E-6 Provide for the Fust Aid Needs of Students 

E-7 Assist Students In Developing Self -Discipline 

E^ Organize the Vocational Laboratory 

E-9 Manage the Vocational Laboratory 

E- ip Corhbat Problems of Student Chemical Use 

Catagon^P: Guidanca^ 

F- 1 Gather Student Data Usmg Fbnnai DaU-Coltoction Techniques 

F*2 Gather Student Data through Personal Contacts 

F-^3 Use Conferences to Help Meet Student Needs 

F-4 Provxlelnfonnation on Educational and Career Oppoctunities 

I F-Sj , Assist Students m Applying for Employment Of Further EAiC^tion 



CatagoryG: Scbool-Communlty Relations 

G-1 Develop a School-Commirtty Relations Plan for Your Vocational Program 

G-2« Give Presentations to Promote YourVocatorial Program 

G-3 Develop Brochures to Promote Your ^ootiona* Program 

G-4 Prepare Dtspiays to Promote Your VocaBonal Program 

6-5 Prepare Newi Releases *xlAftJdes Concerning Tour Vocational Program. 

G-6 Arrttige for Telisvtsion and RadcPresentatxxis Concerning Your Vocational 

Program' - • 

G-7 Conduct an Open House 
G-8 . Work with Members of the Community - 

Work wOh State Local Educators 
G-10 Obtain Feedback about Your Vocational Program 

Category H: Vocational StudantOrgan£Eation 

H-T DeveiopaPersonafPhSosophyConcerningVoeafionalStudent 

Organzatiohs 
K-2 Estabish a Vocational Student Organtzatxxi 
H-3 Prepve Vocational Student Orgaiizabon Members lo^ Leadership Rolee 
H-4 Assist VocabonalStudem Organization Members in Developing a^ 

financing a Yearly Program of Activbes 
K-5w Supervee Activities of the Voc^onal Student Organczation 
H-6 Guide PamctpaSon in Vocafional Student Organization Contests . 

Category I: ProfaasionalRol«andOevtSopn)ent 

I- 1 Keep Up to Date Ptof essionaBy 

1-2 Serve Your Teaching Profession 

1-3 DevelopanActivePersonalPhiosophyofEducation 

1-4 Serve the School and Comrrxjntty 

1-5 Obtain a Suitable Teaching Position 

t-^ Provide Laboratory Expenences for Prospective Teachers 

1-7 " Plan the Student Teaching Experience 

1-8 Supen^ Student Teachers 

Category J: Coordination of Cooperative Education 

J-1 Estabfi* Guidelines for Your Cooperative Vocational Prograrn.,, 

j-2 Manage the Attendance, Transfers. ^TemiinalionsorCo^Stijdents 

j-3 Enrol! Students in Your Co-Op frogram 

J*4 Secure Trdbntng Stations lor Your Co-Op Program 

Place CoOp Students on the Job 
J-6 Develop the TrairiingAbaty of On-ihe%Joblnstrpctors 
J-7 Coordir)aieOo-tl>t%tobJfjstnjctiiDri 

Evaluate Co-OpStudents'On*the^)ob Performance 
J-9 Prepare for Students' Related Instruction 
J- 1 0 Supervise an dmpi6yer-£mployee Appreciation Event 

Category K: Implementtng Competency-Baaed Education (CBE) 

K-i Prepare Yourself for CBE 

K'2 Organize the Content fora CBE program ^ ^ 

K-3 Organize Your Oass and Lab to Instal CBE 

K-4 provideinstnlctkxial Materials forCBE 

K>5 Manage the Daily Routines of Your CBE Program 

K-6 GuldeYourStudentsThroughtheCBEProgram , ^ * 

Categor/t: Serving SttidentawHti Special/Exceptional Needa 

L-1 prepare Yourself to Serve Exceptional ^udents 

L-2 identifyand Diagnose Exceptional Stud<^ 

L-3 Plan instnjctfoh for Exceptional Students 

L-4 PrbvideAp^opriate Instructional A^ateriab for Exception^ 

L-5 t^^bdrfyme^LearriingEnvironmentfor Except / 

L-6 (VdrTK)te Peer Acceptance Of Excep6bhal.Students 

L-7 Use Iristmctional Techniques to Meet the Needs o^&cepO^ ^ - 

L-« improve Your Communication Skais 

L-9 Assess the Progress of &ceplional Students 

lr\0 Counsel Exceptional Students vnthPerionai-Soclal Problems 

L- 1 1 Assist Exceptional Sluderyts ii^ Oevefoping Career Planning Skits 

L'12 Prepare Exceptional Students for Empfo^bility 

L-13 Promote Your Vdcational Program wrtH Exceptional Students 

Category M: Assisting Students in improving Their Basic Skilfs 

M-1 Assist Students in Achieving Basic Readings^ 

M-2 Assist StudenU iri Develo{)ingTecMi»i Re^Kfit^^ - 

M-3 Assist StudentsMlmprovingThelrWritirigSfciRs 

M:;4 -Assist Students in Improving THeir Oral CommunicationSknis 

M^ Assbt Students in improving Their Math Skills 

M-^V AssistStudenbinlmprdyingJheirSurvfviaSkills ^ 

•REUSED PUBUCATIOMS ' . ^ 

Student GukJe to Usmg perfonnance-Based Teacher BtJueaXkx) Materials 
Resource Person Gukle to Using Perfonhance-Based Teacher Educ^atipn Meteriali 
' a Guide to the Implementatibri of Perfoonandt-Based Teacher Educatfon 

Perfonnimctf-BasedTeacherEducadon: TheStateoftheArLGeneralHduc^ 
Vocational Educatton , , ' ' 



For Inf onwitJon regarding •vallaWllty and pricet of the»« material* contlct- AAVIM, Amerlcen Attocletlon for Vocetlonel Inttrucll^ 
Meterlelt, 120 DrIftirfler Engineering Center, University of Georgia, Aihent, Georgia 30602, (404) ,542'2586 
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